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THE PUPULA DUPLEX AND OTHER TOKENS OF AN 

"EVIL EYE" IN THE LIGHT OF OPHTHALMOLOGY 

By Walton Brooks McDaniel 

In the volume of Studies in Honor of Basil L. Gilder sleeve, Dr. 
Kirby Flower Smith published an article 1 on the pupula duplex which 
exhibits that combination of acumen, erudition, and literary skill 
which we have learned to expect from his pen. Since the superstition 
of the evil eye is perhaps second to none in importance, not only to 
classical scholars but to many workers in modern fields of study, the 
problems he attacked deserved his lengthy treatment, and if he failed 
to solve them other attempts are highly desirable. 

Commenting upon Ovid Amores i. 8. 15-16 : 

oculis quoque pupula duplex 
fulminat et gemino lumen ab orbe venit, 

Dr. Smith essayed to determine the poet's definition of a pupula 
duplex, or double pupil, and the reason why this peculiarity was 
thought to be a sign of the evil eye. Accepting what I hope to show 
is a misleading, if not an unsound, conclusion of Riess 2 concerning 
Pliny's reference to persons who have a double pupil in one eye and 
the figure of a horse in the other, that the presence of the latter 
phenomenon, as an ailment of the eye, "was ascribed to a horse- 
shaped demon," he has resorted to a similar demonological explana- 
tion of the double pupil. He supposes that the primitive man as he 
gazed into another's eyes identified the pupillary image of himself 
that he saw therein as the other person's soul. 3 As is well known, 

1 At a time when I was persuaded by its arguments that the pupula duplex merely 
referred to a bicoloration, I foolishly remarked to a class that one of our university 
officials illustrated this phenomenon of the evil eye. One of the women, prospered, I 
suppose, by the felix curiositas — or was it the curiosa felicitas of her sex ? — soon found 
a victim. The hunt for what I now consider the pupula duplex to have been, would 
not have been so easily successful. The rarer the type of evil eye, the more it was 
to be dreaded. Similarly, the location of the more wonderful sorcerers tends to be 
toward the ends of the earth. Cf. Dr. Smith, op. cit., p. 289. 

2 E. Riess, "Superstitions and Popular Beliefs in Greek Comedy," AJP, XVIII 
(1897), 195. Dr. Smith, op. cit., pp. 289, 290, and 299. 

3 I might note that the reversal of the image eventually was regarded as a token 
of the person's being a witch (Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, p. 903); the soul was 
standing on its head. 

[Classical Philology XIII, October,1918] 335 
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many languages derive their word for pupil from this image, but with- 
out taking any account of the gender of the person mirrored. 1 It 
was natural to think of the pupil itself as a sort of window or door of 
exit for the soul, an idea that led the relatives of a dead man to close 
his eyelids in order to prevent him from returning by that opening 
for some evil purpose. 2 By way of illustration Dr. Smith repeats 3 
the Chinese story of a man who had been blinded but finally regained 
his vision when a pair of manikins who represented the sight of his 
two eyes passed out through his nose and later, cracking the film 
that obscured the left eye, entered and abode therein. The result 
was that the man now had two pupils in that eye and, according to 
the Chinese narrator, could actually see better than when they were 
properly distributed. Turning then to the classical superstition, 
our author argues 4 that the person with the double pupil is merely 
one who houses in his eye a demon manikin along with its legitimate 
occupant, and that the intruder betrays his presence by a difference 
in the color of his eyes or by a bicoloration of one of the irises. A 
person with the pupula duplex would therefore be, according to his 
hypothesis, somebody who had, for instance, a brown eye and a blue, 
or who united both of these colors in either of his irises. 

Ingenious, not to say fascinating, as this theory must seem to 
anybody, it involves troublous elements and depends upon certain 
assumptions that I believe are unjustifiable. While I should be the 
last to try to force folklore or primitive superstition to conform to the 
tyrannical laws of mathematics or physics, yet objection might be 
made that a female gazer was bound to produce a female image in 
the pupil and a male a male, and furthermore that, according to the 
evidence alike of the Chinese story and of our own senses, each 
individual would normally have two manikins, so that the intrusion 
of a demon would give him a third unless an ejectment took place. 

i Dr. Smith (pp. 295-96) refers to icbpri; pupa, pupula, pupilla; Old Span, pupila. 
New Span, nifia; Germ. Mannlein; and the Elizabethan " babies." I might add that 
old German books hedge on the gender by using the neuter Kindlein. In Hebrew we 
have bat'ayin and ishon. Liddell and Scott's Greek lex. has failed to note the use of 
■Kai&iov in Aristotle De generation* animal. (Bekker), p. 147, with the meaning "pupil." 

2 Cf. Dr. Smith's exposition, pp. 295-96, with his references. 

8 Op. cit., pp. 297-98, from H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, I, 8. 

1 Smith, p. 299. 
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Would piebald eyes then indicate that each pupil had a demon along 
with its legitimate tenant, one representing, shall we say, the blue of 
the iris, the other the brown ? But speaking more seriously, are we 
warranted any way in using the demonology of a later age to explain 
passages which do not even hint at a demoniacal possession but 
which on the contrary permit, as I shall show, a physical and psy- 
chological interpretation which writers who are nearly contemporary 
have provided and which is consistent with certain pertinent facts 
of modern medical science ? The misinterpretations in Dr. Smith's 
article are ultimately due, I think, to a wrong treatment of the 
adjective 8'ucopos, and so with that we must begin. 

Johannes Malalas, 1 writing at the earliest in the middle of the 
sixth century, gives it as a surname of Anastasius I. Zonaras, 2 
living in the first half of the twelfth century, explains that this 
emperor was called AUopos, "because he had the pupils of his eyes 
unlike each other; one had a blacker hue while the color of the left 
verged rather on the gray." Such an effect on a pupil, the ophthal- 
mologist tells us, can be produced by a cataract. 3 Suidas, 4 in the 
middle of the tenth century, also says that Anastasius was called 
A'ucopos, but he offers no definition of the word, and like the last 
writer, Zonaras, he may be merely following Malalas. So far as the 
irises of the imperial eyes are concerned, we cannot ignore the evidence 
which we find in the description of him by the eleventh-century 
historian Cedrenus 5 that they were alike; for he describes Anastasius 
as <xj>6a\p.ovs ?x«f x a P°' iro vs ical y\avKovs per plus, which Bekker 
translates: oculis trucibus ac mediocriter caesiis. Although both the 
adjectives may have referred originally to brightness, they appear 
already in Aristotle's Hist, animal. (Bekker, p. 13): used of the 
(ii\av or iris: rots fiev yap 1<tti p.thav, rots 8i <r<f>68pa y'havKov, rots 
8k xapoirov, iviois 8' alycoirdv, to denote certain of the lighter shades 

1 P. 392 : 'ApootAoxos 6 AUopos- 

2 Epit. XIV. 3. 1, p. 53: ij 'Apii.Svr] rhv AUopov 'Avao-riuriov ■ ... els rf/v f}a<n- 

\dav (wiit/ay* AUopos S' huaXeiTo 6 'Avaoraoios 6tl avop.oi.as dXX^Xous tcis xdpas 

elx« tup 6<t>9a\p.obv t§ piv yap fjv to xP&im pi^avrepav, ij Si Xaii wpbs t& y^avKbrepov 
(Xpiapariaro. 

3 De Sohweinitz, Diseases of the Eye (ed. of 1913), p. 529. 

* Suidas: SUopos' on 'Avaarao-ios 6 tu>i> 'Pupaiav f3ao-i\eis SUopos 'ihkytro. 
6 P. 375. 
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that an iris may have. In the twelfth century Eustathius 1 reports a 
tradition that Thamyris was Siicopos, "having one of his eyes gray 
and the other black." Since nbp-q, the basic element of Micopos, 
means pupil, one might argue even here that it was the pupils that 
displayed the difference in coloring, 2 or, on the other hand, an ophthal- 
mologist could use the Greek to show that even in antiquity it was 
recognized that heterochromia of the irises was often associated with 
a disparity in the size of the pupils. 3 Syntactically, however, the 
close of the Greek sentence seems to be intended as a definition of the 
term Micopos. Apparently, therefore, in Suidas' time this adjective 
could be loosely used of the irises, and he was attributing to Thamyris 
a heterochromia of those diaphragms. This would make it further 
possible that the lexicographer's older contemporary, Zonaras, had 
in mind a difference in the pigmentation of Anastasius' irises and not 
in the color of his pupils, although upon the fact itself we have, of 
course, that counterevidence of Cedrenus which I have given. One 
other passage raises similar uncertainties. A Byzantine writer on 
physiognomy says: 6(j>dd\ixoi fii\aves ayadov (T-qtieiov ei juelfovs elcriv. 
6<£0aA/ioi S'tKopoi acrrarov, yv&piaixa nal avvTroffraTOv, el judXiar' eV 
tQ ainQ 600aXj«? €i(W. 4 Here again the universal meaning of nbpr) 
would lead a scholar with no preconceived theory to translate as fol- 
lows: "Eyes that have unlike pupils betoken a person who lacks sta- 
bility and steadfastness. This is especially the case if the unlike pupils 
(a case of double pupils) are in the same eye." But the Byzantine 
was probably referring in a rather elliptical manner to heterochromia 
of the irises and in the second case to persons who displayed two 
colors in the same iris. 5 A writer who is both a Byzantine and a 
physiognomist is doubly entitled to express crazy ideas in a crazy 
way. And yet we should note that there were ample ways of denoting 

1 Com. on the Iliad (B 597), p. 298, 1. 44: hrropovat. Si avrov Kai SUopov elvat, t&v 
o^daX/iuf t6v niv yXavKdv ixovra, t6v Si n&ava. <j>aal Si Tines nal /«) robs Sbo abrbv, 
t6v irepov Si hiroXiaai tG>v 6<j>da\iMJiJp. 

2 De Schweinitz, op. tit., p. 529. 

3 Ibid-, p. 64. But anisocoria is rarely observed in healthy eyes. 

4 Foerster, Scriptores physiognomonici Graeci et Latini, II, 225. 

6 One can only guess at what the writer meant to express in his ei-clause. De 
Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 64, says of piebald irises: "Instead of uniform pigmentation a 
single triangular patch or several irregular spots of dark color may appear upon one 
or both irides." 
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a difference in the color of the eyes without misusing 5«opoj; Greek 
affords, for instance, such adjectives as erepdy'havKos, irepdxpoos, and 
dlxpoos. 

Presumably the consideration that led Dr. Smith to ignore 
linguistic difficulties and interpret all these passages as referring to 
chromatic asymmetry of the iris is the well-known fact that this, 
like other optical abnormalities, has in recent ages at least given its 
possessor the reputation of having the evil eye. 1 

Unfortunately, even though we grant that Byzantines might 
pervert diicopos to the meaning "having irises of different colors," 
this meaning cannot be established for the period to which the really 
important passages quoted by Dr. Smith and discussed below belong. 
It is indeed only if we keep diicopos true to its etymology that we have 
any right to parallel it with Ovid's term pupula duplex, 2 which his 
own expression gemino orbe in the next verse accurately defines. 

We should next note that while Kopr/ started with the meanings 
"maiden," "doll," "image," another word for pupil 7X17^ seems 3 to 
have reversed the process; for eventually it came to be used for a 
"doll" also. Now the compound 8iy\i}vos as a parallel to dUopos is 
certainly not to be ignored in our investigation. As Theocritus 4 
shows, it refers to the number of the pupils, not in any way to the 
coloring of the irises. The Bucolic poet has indeed used his Sty^r/pccs 
uwas much as Vergil geminas acies. b Ainopos should therefore be 
compared with such contrasted words as p.ovoKporos and Sinporos, the 
latter being a ship that has two banks of oars on each side. 6 Note 
also such an adjective as 81kov8v\os, which signifies "double knuckled," 
that is to say, "having two knuckles in each digit." 7 So primarily 

1 Compare, for instance, R. C. Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands 
(i.e., of Scotland), p. 25, and Smith, op. cit., p. 293, n. 1. 

2 Smith, op. cit., p. 300, proffers a suspicion that the Latin is an unintelligent 
attempt at a translation of the Greek. My explanation vindicates the Romans from 
either stupidity or ignorance. 

3 For Iliad viii. 164 Ebeling, Lex. Horn. s.v. -yXijci;, translates it puella, but according 
to Leaf's note it means "you pretty toy." 

4 Epigr. 6: 5 SeiXaie ri> Bbpai, tI toi tt\(ov, ei KOTaraJeis 

8&Kpvai &iy\r)v<os arcras 68vp6^i€vos J 
6 Aen. vi. 788. 

6 Xenophon Hell. ii. 1. 28. 

7 Aristotle Hist. anim. i. 15. 3. 
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our dUopos would mean "having two pupils in each eye," precisely 
the pupula duplex 1 of Ovid. And now we have reached the point 
where we must show that the natural etymological interpretation of 
SiKopos also accords accurately with the actual theories which writers 
of the early empire put forth in their efforts to explain the maleficent 
influence of the evil eye. 

There are reasons enough why the ancients should have regarded 
the pupil that mirrored the manikin, "the window of the soul," 2 
as having more significance for magic than the irises, which were, 
so to speak, only the colored shutters. The pupil is the changing 
part of the eye, the part that manifests life. Its contraction and 
dilation under the influence of light or disease disclosed its nature 
as an opening, a passage from the outer world of fact and substance 
into man's mysterious inner world of thought. "The iris is thus 
pierced," says Galen, "in order to let out the light which comes from 
the brain." 3 The brilliancy of the pupil was indeed responsible for 
its other name y\r)P7]. i So far as the pigmentation of the iris is 
concerned, there are normal changes in the color which were familiar 
to everybody. Not to speak of animals like the cat, newborn 
babies, 5 as even Aristotle 6 noted, have a light, grayish-blue iris, and 
only at a later age do we find the other colors through a development 
of the stromal pigment. 

The ancient explanation of the evil eye was that the maleficent 
influence passed out from the pupil of its possessor and entered that 
of the victim, to his undoing. Plutarch in one of his Symposiacs 7 has 

i On duplex cf. Lucretius vi. 1145: "et dupliceis oculos subfusa luce rubenteis." 

2 See especially Smith, op. cit., p. 295. 

3 De usu partium corporis humani x. 6. 

4 Cf . Prellwitz, Etym. WSrterb. der Griechischen Sprocket p. 91 ; Curtius, Griech- 
ische Etymologie, p. 178, cf. p. 173; Walde, Lateinisch.es Etym. WSrterb?, p. 332. 

6 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 64; Encyc. Brit., s.v., "Eye." 

6 Aristotle De gen. anim. 5 (Bekker) , p. 147, 11. 4—8. 

7 V. 7: irepi ro>v KaTafiao-KaLveiv Xeyofikvcov. Note especially in Sec. 3: orav 
ovv oStws bird tov <t>8oveiv hiaTiBkvrts airepuSuai tAs oij/eis. al S' i-yyurra Ttrayixkvai rijs 
<i>vxvs o-koowji rrjv Kaniav, coairtp ire<t>app.ay pkva 0t\r) irpoairlirTuaiv. A century later 
Alexander Aphrodisiensis Probl. phys. ii. 53 puts it clearly: Tivh 4/c woWijs Kadas 
^■ux^s <t>vau> ix°"T*s «" ™!j KoXots SaKveadai tQ ifiirpif 4>96v($ rijs icaidas airols St-eya- 
potievys &airep l&thjs tis kcu <p6opoTroios uktis 4£€i<7U' dird rijs tcdpr/s avrwv. Kal avrrj 
tUrtovaa 5iA jw 6<t>6a\nu>v tov <$>9ovovp.kvov Tpbpei rr\v ypvxhv *at tw 4> v ^iv ets bvaKpaalav 
Kal robs xvpoiis 'eirl aipl/u> Kal eis vdaov &7« rd a&fiara tovtuv. Still later we have the 
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left us the fullest exposition of the theories of his age concerning such 
emanations. It was indeed the contagiousness of certain eye diseases 1 
that probably most influenced the educated as well as the ignorant 
among the Greeks and Romans to believe in the dangers of effluvia 
and exhalations. 2 Like the germ theory of today, it was a gift of 
contemporary science for the comfort of mankind. It is this and 
not the demonological interpretation of the evil eye that prevails for 
at least some centuries. Even their amulets 3 indicate this line of 
reasoning. One of the best countercharms against the evil of the 
eye, according to the principles of sympathetic or homoeopathic 
magic, was a representation of the eye itself, 4 which could, as it were, 
send out a nullifying shaft. Other amulets were devised of such 
appearance as would divert the sight of the evil eye by shocking, 
frightening, or amusing its possessor. 5 It is obvious, therefore, that 
according to these lines of reasoning nothing could so enhance the 
magical power of an individual as to increase the number of his 
pupils, the openings through which the eye emitted all its shafts, 
envious, amatory, 6 morbiferous, etc. 

hariolations of Heliodorus Aethiop. iii. 7 and Tzetzes Chil. 814 ff. The Italian jettatori 
still "cast" (iacio) something. In Plutarch Sympos. v. 7. 5 we find an explanation 
of the auto-fascination of Narcissus et al. I would suggest that Dr. Smith's demono- 
logical explanation (op. cit., p. 209) is therefore quite unnecessary for such cases. 

1 Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2 : twv 5k fiXXcop vofrqpairov juaXtara /cat Taxtora ras 
6<f>0a\pias avaXafx^avovrnv ol rrvvovTes* oi5rco hbvfxp.Lv ?xci o^elav ri &pis evdovvcu kclI 
irpoofSaKtiv frkpip waBovs ixpxhv. Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. Ovid Rem. am. 615: 

dum spectant laesos oculi, laeduntur et ipsi 
multaque corporibus transitione nocent. 

2 The pupil was the entrance as well as the point of departure for evil. • Compare 
Lucr. iv. 714: 

nimirum quia sunt gallorum in corpore quaedam 
semina, quae cum sint oculis immissa leonum 
pupillas interfodiunt, acremque dolorem 
praebent, ut nequeant contra durare feroces. 
Cf. also Munro's note. 

3 Cf . esp. the ancient representations of enemies of the evil eye assailing the eye. 
Seligmann, Der BSse Blick, II, 154 ff. 

4 These, as everybody knows, are commonly pictured on vases and the prows of 
ships, but are also found on many other objects, e.g., on shields, on lyres, and on amulets 
themselves. Cf., e.g., the phallus oculatus. 

s Compare the statement of Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 3 : IXro/iecijs Sid tt\v 6.Toiriav rrjs 
iipews Siort ■Ijttov iirepeideiy rots xacrxowi'. 

•Plutarch op. cit. v. 7. 2; Achilles Tatius i. 4: k&XXos 6(irepov TirpcitrKa pk'Kovs 
Kal cSia twv 6(p$d\)i£>v eis ti)v ^XV" KarafifitT 608aXj«6s Yap otSos ipwriKc? Tpab/jLari, 
which accords with the erotic theories of his predecessor Heliodorus op. cit. iii. 7. 
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Ovid's bawd Dipsas had extra pupils in order to help her in her 
sorceries, and so do witches and warlocks all over the ancient world. 
Pliny gives us our fullest account, retailing the statements of Greek 
authors and passing them on probably to some at least of the later 
writers. His information is as follows : 

in eadem Africa familias quasdam effascinantium Isigonus et Nymphod- 
orus, quorum laudatione intereant probata, arescant arbores, emoriantur 
infantes, esse eiusdem generis in Triballis et Illyriis adiicit Isigonus, qui visu 
quoque effascinent interimantque quos diutius intueantur, iratis praecipue 
oculis, quod eorum malum facilius sentire puberes. notabilius esse quod 
pupillas binas in oculis singulis habeaut. huius generis et feminas in 
Scythia, quae vocantur Bithyae 1 prodit Apollonides. Phylarchus et in 
Ponto Thibiorum genus multosque alios eiusdem naturae quorum notas 
tradit in altero oculo geminam pupittam, in altero equi effigiem. eosdem 
praeterea non posse mergi, ne veste quidem degravatos. haud dissimile iis 
genus Pharnacum in Aethiopia prodidit Damon, quorum sudor tabem con- 
tactis corporibus afferat. feminas quidem omnes ubique visu nocere quae 
duplices pupillas habeant Cicero quoque apud nos auctor est. 2 

Now if we are to believe Ptolemaeus Chennus, s a Greek writer 
of about Pliny's time, Nysia, the wife of Candaules, must be added 
to our list of the double pupiled. The reader will recall how, in the 
story that Herodotus 4 tells with all the zest of a Boccaccio, the 
uxorious King Candaules tried to expose the physical charms of his 
wife to the admiration of Gyges without her knowledge, but failed. 
Chennus says 5 that the reason why Nysia saw the Peeping Tom was 
that she was 8'ucopos (i.e., had her pupils doubled) and was 

1 Solinus (i. 191; Mommser, pp. 27-28) adds the information that there are women 
like the Bityae also in Sardinia, but I think that I have divined how he got this addition: 
on the south coast of that island there was a place called Bitia or Bithia. The Sym- 
posiacs of Didymus also contained a reference to the Thibian race according to Stepha- 
nus of Byzantium s.v. &if}ats. Hesyehius ©£/3eis" ywcuKis t«<« would have them 
women, but Salmasius emended to 6i/3«Is" 7&jxes ripes. Detlefsen (Rhein. Mus., 
XVIII, 229-30) had, of course, absolutely no right to change Bithyae to Thibiae, and 
so make these peoples the same. 

2 JV. H. vii. 16-17. Gellius (ix. 4. 7-8) and Plutarch (op. tit. v. 7) give some of 
the same material. Pliny op. tit. xi. 142 merely refers to his earlier passage. 

» On his date and on the story of Gyges see K. F. Smith, AJP, XXIII (1902), 
367 ff.; and for the former Christ, Gesch. der Gr. Lit. 5 , pp. 322-23. 

4 Herodotus i. 8-12; cf. Plat. Rep. ii. 359 D. 

6 Photius Biblioth. (Bekker), p. 150 B, 11. 19 ff. Herodotus leaves the lady un- 
named, and others gave her a different name from Nysia. See Westermann, Mytho- 
graph. Gr., p. 192, for a better text. 
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o^vonreaTaTri, "very keen of sight," being In possession of the stone 
5pa.KovTiT7)s. There is nothing in the narrative nor in the comment 
on it to suggest that she had a demon living in her eye, as Dr. Smith 
holds, much less that she showed any heterochromia of her irises 
that might indicate a demoniacal possession. Just as doubling the 
pupil doubled the emanation of evil from the eye of the Una Dipsas 
and from the pupils of all the unsinkable 1 "eye-biters" that Pliny 
mentions, so doubling the pupils doubled the vision of our chaste 
Susanna and, if you will, increased proportionately any magic powers 
that she possessed. 2 

But it is important not only to establish a theory of the evil eye 
that will be applicable to all the phenomena, but also to find the 
physical basis for the immemorial and world-wide belief in this 
superstition. One does not have to read far in any collection of 
ancient passages concerning the eye or in the physiognomical treatises 3 
that have come down to us to see that the Greeks and Romans were 
remarkably keen observers and attached an importance sometimes 
even to minute variations in the eye that quite escape the attention 
or even the knowledge of the average person of today. The investi- 
gator of optical superstitions must seek the aid of the science of 
ophthalmology. 

First to engage us is that second peculiarity of the Thibians, the 
possession of an equi effigiem in one of their eyes. Otto Jahn declared 
definitely in his well-known monograph : " IWosbedeutet die Krankheit 

1 It is amusing to note that Ovid Met. vii. 636 says of the Telchines: " Juppiter 
exosus fraternis subdidit undis!" 

2 From a valuable series of articles in MUusine, published by J. Tuchmann under 
the title "La Fascination," I learn (Vol. IV, cols. 27-28) that Servian songs still take 
note of persons possessed of a double pupil as having devilish powers of fascination, 
and Kiesewetter (Sphinx, IV, 70, "Die Augen der Hexen und Medien") reports that 
the fabulous king Xun was reputed a sorcerer and had two pupils in one eye, as did the 
blinded Chinaman of our story eventually. He soberly suggests: "Es ware sicher 
von Interesse wenn man die Augen der modernen Medien auf ahnliehe Zeichen unter- 
suchen wollt. Gewiss wurde man interessante Schlilsse auf die Beschaffenheit ihrer 
Nervensystems Ziehen konnen und vielleicht auch darin ein Mittel zur Entdeckung 
von Medien finden. 

3 In Foerster, op. cit., I, the chapter in Polemon's De physiognomonia, which con- 
cerns the eye, occupies in the Latin and Arabic versions more than sixty pages! It 
begins with the statement (p. 106) "scientiae physiognomoniae [summa] in oculis 
signis." 
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eines stets unruhigen und zitternden Auges," 1 agreeing, therefore, 
with the early editor of Pliny, Dalechampius (1608), 2 who thought 
that his author had misunderstood a reference to this disease in his 
Greek original. 3 Later editors, however, have recognized that this 
explanation is too far-fetched to be probable, but have been unable 
to offer a substitute. Now personally I cannot believe that Pliny 
has made any blunder here in his Greek nor in his anatomy either. 
He knew too much medicine to confuse that hippie disease with an 
equine image. He means what he says. Something in the eye 
presented the appearance of a horse. We are reminded, therefore, 
of the stigmata or signa diabolica, the witch-signs, 4 which people in 
the Middle Ages and later used to look for in the eyes, markings 
that suggested to the imagination of the superstitious the appearance 
of a star, a dog, a toad, the foot of a mole, a hare, or even of his 
Satanic Majesty himself. To see the likeness of a horse would be no 
more difficult than to visualize other objects in the various spots, for 
instance, of a piebald iris, such as so deeply concern the physiog- 
nomical writers. 5 On the other hand, Pliny's authority may have 
been merely generalizing on a certain number of cases of the so-called 
membrana pupillaris perseverans. Strands of tissue often highly 
pigmented, surviving from a foetal membrane of the eye that ought 
to disappear after birth, project from the iris into the pupil, frequently 
crossing it or forming a network in front of it. 6 In view of Pliny's 



1 "TJeber den Aberglauben des bosen Blicks bei den Alten," Bericht d. kbnigl. 
SOchs. Gesellschaft d. Wissenschaften (February 17, 1855), p. 35, n. 26. 

2 P. 293. 

3 Galen, refers to what is now called nystagmus in his Definitiones medicae (Kuhn, 
XIX, 436), sec. cccxlix, and elsewhere, Hippocratis prognosticon et Galeni in eum 
librum com., I, sec. XXI (Kuhn, XVIII B, 67-68) compares to it the ceaseless grinding 
or sawing of the teeth. Hippus is variously denned by our modern medical lexi- 
cographers, Gould, Dunglison, Thomas, etc., but always as a motor disorder. 

4 See especially Tuchmann (MMusine, IV, col. 80 and col. 81), who explains 
Pliny's equi effigiem in connection with these mediaeval signs of the sorcerer, as had 
apparently Kiesewetter before him in Sphinx, IV, 70. 

6 See, for instance, in Foerster, op. cit., V., 118, 124, 126. 

6 For illustrations and descriptions of the persistent pupillary membrane we 
may refer to any of the ordinarily accessible ophthalmological manuals, e.g., The 
Text-Book of Ophth. by Fuchs 7 (trans, by Duane, American ed. J ), pp. 335, 593. 
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statement it is notable that this anomaly is commonly in only one 
eye and as a rule does not interfere with vision. 1 

In passing to the phenomenon of the pupula duplex, we may 
define the physical basis 2 for the superstition much more narrowly 
and I hope quite convincingly. While it is probably a fact that 
there is no such thing among human beings as a double pupil, that 
is to say, as two real pupils, in one eye, each opening possessing a 
sphincter muscle enabling it to contract and dilate, 3 there are appear- 
ances 4 of the eye which would lead an ancient to discern two pupils 



i Consult, e.g., Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 216 ff.; De Schwein- 
itz, op. cit., p. 398. 

2 I would urge that the method that I am using in this paper is the proper one for 
the elucidation of other types of the evil eye. The urentes oculi (Persius ii. 34), like 
all sorts of "bloody eyes" in later superstition, refer to various diseased or anomalous 
conditions of the eye known to ophthalmologists. The ftXeireSalnuv (Pollux i. 21) was 
probably merely squint-eyed (Suidas s.v.). Well-known pathological conditions are 
sometimes responsible for a protrusion of the eye, which has been recognized even in 
insects and animals as a sign of the "evil eye." Eyes that double the image are still 
known to medicine as well as to superstition. On the latter cf. Bottiger, Kleine 
Schriften, III, 405. 

3 See esp. Franke, "Uber Angeborene Polykorie," Klinische Monatsbl. f. Augen- 
heilkunde, XXVII, 299; cf. p. 311. 

4 We must not confuse, as some scholars (e.g., Salmasius) have, the SUopoi with 
the SutarbpaKoi, whom Hesychius s.v. describes (oi H)v ytkv Kbpyfv ml rrpt aXa> jueXawap 
!xojires, rf/p Si Xpiv ivaxpov) as having the lighter iris (e.g., of a gray or a blue eye) 
banded on its ciliary edge with a narrow zone almost as dark as the pupil itself. Such 
a double-ringed eye is common enough and passes today in some parts of the world as 
a mal'occhio. Should we not identify as one of the SiaaripaKat the woman celebrated 
in Chronicles and Characters (London, 1868), I, 66, "She mused a little, and her intri- 
cate eyes, orb within orb, grew dark with cruel light"? Dr. Smith, AJP, XXIII 
(1902), 368, quotes it in connection with Nysia. The appearance that our ancient 
informants had in mind could scarcely have been one that involved a halving or a 
cleaving in any way of the pupillary orb. For this and other reasons I gave up my 
first thought that they were referring to cases of a persistent pupillary membrane (see 
above p. 344 n. 6). Much less should we think of such unnatural conditions as may be 
produced by a postnatal disease like iritis. For instance, an inflammation may cause 
"the formation of posterior synechiae or attachments between the layer of pigment 
covering the posterior surface of the iris and the capsule of the lens" (De Schweinitz, 
op. cit., p. 401). The tag or tags that protrude into the pupil may give it, if dilated, 
a cleft appearance or even the so-called "ace of clubs" shape. See particularly Selig- 
mann, op. cit., I, 71 ; II, 156, and Fig. 126 on p. 121. He certainly is wrong in identify- 
ing the pupil of the eye on a ship that is represented on the altar frieze at Pergamon as 
one of these. (Cf. his Fig. 114 with Fig. 6 a in Assmann's article, Jahrb. d.k. deutsch. 
Arch. Inst., IV [1889] 99-100) ; the artist was merely showing the point of light on the 
pupil. Finally there can be, of course, no reference to such extra "pupils" as iridec- 
tomy creates, or wounds may cause. 
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where there existed only one real one, or to regard a twofold (duplex) 
enlargement of the normal opening as practically the equivalent of 
two. I have in mind two forms of coloboma of the iris, in the first of 
which there is a radial fissure in the iris tissue so that the pupil 
appears to be elongated, as it were, to perhaps twice its normal size; 1 
and in the second of which the cleft in the diaphragm is annular, this 
round pseudo-pupil being separated from the real one by a more or 
less considerable band of the iris, which gives it its name of "bridge 
coloboma." 2 Whole families possessed a pupula duplex, says our 
ancient authority, and that is just what modern ophthalmological 
experience would lead us to expect, since coloboma of the iris is 
persistently hereditary, like a great many other eye troubles. 3 More- 
over, curiously enough, coloboma quite commonly occurs in only one 
eye. 4 That leaves the other free to have an equi effigiem, if the fancy 
so requires. Best of all for our theory, colobomata do not disturb 
the eyesight. 6 Would that science could assure us that for some 
mysterious reason the extra opening would actually improve the 
vision, 6 so that we might still further rationalize Ptolemaeus Chennus' 
description of the fair Nysia as one who was b'wopov kcli o^vuTreaTaTriv. 
University of Pennsylvania 

i Many clefts of this sort are pictured on the plate at the back of A. Gescheidt, 
De colobomate iridis. Most works on ophthalmology give at least one picture of it. 

2 This sort is strikingly illustrated in F. A. von Amnion, Klinische Darstellungen 
der Krankheiten und Bildungsfehler des menschlichen Auges, Series III, Taf. IX, No. 
XXIII ; Taf. X, No. XIV. Sometimes we find more than one coloboma, i.e., polycoria, 
not dicoria. 

3 De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 400: "Much evidence has been brought to show that 
there is an hereditary tendency in this defect." 

4 Reference Handbook of the Medical Sciences, V, 217, s.v. "Coloboma"; oftener 
in both, however, according to De Schweinitz, op. cit., p. 399. 

6 F. Arlt, Die Krankheiten der Sclera, Iris, Chorioidea, und Linse (1863), p. 123; 
Soelberg-Wells, Diseases of the Eye (trans, by Bull), p. 226. 

6 1 might also remark that the pseudo-pupil would, of course, be immovable, and 
so perhaps arouse suspicion among those who feared the evil eye. A pupil that does 
not dilate and contract worries Jews even now. Seligmann, op. cit., I, 71. 



